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made the acquaintance of Colonel de Coetlogon, the Eng-
lish consul, with whom he maintained the most friendly
terms, who had been with Gordon in Khartoum; of Dr.
Stuebel, the German Consul-General, perhaps the ablest
and most enlightened, and certainly not the least honour-
able diplomatist that the Great Powers ever sent to the
South Seas; of the Rev. W. E. Clarke and other members
of the London Mission, his warm friends then and in
later days; and especially of the high chief Mataafa, who
impressed him at once as the finest of the Samoans.

It was the only time Stevenson ever lived in Apia or
its immediate suburbs, and a few words in passing
should be devoted to the Beach with which now, more
than at any time, he was brought into contact. This
term, common to other South Sea islands, comprises,
as I understand, every white resident in a place who
has not some position that can be definitely described:
in the last instance it denotes the mere beach-combers,
loafers or mean whites, although most people would
include in it all persons of markedly less consideration
than themselves. There was much kindliness and
generosity even among the lowest, and not more want
of energy or of scruple than might have been expected.
There was also a genial readiness to believe rumours,
balanced by a willingness to think no worse of the
persons against whom they were told. It might have
been described as a society for investigation but not for
promulgation of the truth. The number of white or
half-caste residents in Apia was supposed to be about
three hundred, of whom about two-thirds were British
subjects, the bulk of the remainder being Germans.

At first Stevenson was not greatly struck either by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ldest and the
